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Sing hey! Sing ho! 

For the winds of March, 
That whistle and blow 

Through willow and larch; 
That make a stir 
Through oak and fir! 
Sing hey! Sing ho! 

For the winds of March, — 

The winds of March. 


Sing hey! Sing ho! 
For the flowers of March: 
The crocus gay, 
So proud and arch, 
The violet sweet 
In snug retreat! 
Sing hey! Sing ho! 
For the flowers of March, — 
The flowers of March. 
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‘Every Other Sunday. 


A UNITARIAN AT ST. AGATHA’S. 


BY W. RICARD. 
Ml, 


mt. AGATHA’S was a Hieh 
Church Episcopalian School for 
girls, in the State of New York. 
The school-house was a large, 
fine, and modern building, with 
beautiful grounds, and was in 
charge of “The Sisters of St. 
Agatha.” The “ Sisters’ were 
not exactly nuns, becausé they could leave the 
Sisterhood if they wanted to, and they did not 
have beads to say their prayers with, nor many 
other things which the nuns have; but they wore 
a dress very like that of the nuns, and they were 
all called “Sisters,” and the lady in charge of 
them all was called “The Mother Superior.” 
They had chosen teaching for their life-work, and 
this school had been founded and named for them, 
and it was known everywhere as “St. Agatha’s.” 

It was a very popular school among a certain 
kind of Episcopalians. It was under the patron- 
age of the bishop, for one thing, and he used to 
make a beautiful address to the graduating class 
every year; and then the fact that it was in 
charge of “the Sisters” seemed not only to hold 
out the promise of a superior education, but to 
invest it with a religious atmosphere of a pecu- 
liarly safe and churchly kind. Whether these 
things really added anything to the worth of the 
school or not, they certainly made it a favorite 
school with those who liked ‘‘ High Church ”’ 
ideas, and who felt that in putting their daughters 
there they were securing them against the “ here- 
sies and schisms” which they were accustomed to 
think of as the deadliest of all sins. 

On this particular evening a dozen of the girls 
were together in the schoolroom, just before the 
study-hour, and it was plain that some special 
subject of interest had come before them. 

‘‘T think it’s the strangest thing!” said one 
tall, handsome girl of about seventeen years of 
age. 


“ Of course anybody can come here who 
wants to, so long as the Sisters are willing; but 
it will be very queer to have a Unitarian at St. 
Agatha’s.”’ 

“Who is she, Nonie, and how does she happen 
to come ?”’ asked Virginia Cunningham, a fair, 
slight girl from South Carolina who had just 
entered on her first term. 

‘¢She is trom Boston,” replied Nonie, ‘‘ and 
her name is Nellie Adams. Her father was a 
colonel in the army, and was killed in a battle 
with the Indians somewhere, and her mother has 
just died. Her mother was cousin or something 
to the Mother Superior, and that’s the reason 
her guardian is going to send her here. Sister 
Eunice told me all about it.’ 

‘They say,’’ said another of the girls, ‘“ that 
nearly all the people in Boston are Unitarians. 
Jt must be a dreadful place!” 

“Tt’s a hot-bed,” said Virginia, “a hot-bed of 
—of something or other ; I’ve heard people in 
Charleston talking about it. But what is a 
Unitarian?” 

There was a pause at this, and the girls looked 
at one another inquiringly. 

‘‘My papa says that a Unitarian is only an- 
other name for an infidel,” said a short, stout girl 
named Bessie Martin; “and of course, as he’s a 
clergyman, he ought to know.” 

“Fancy it!” ‘Did you ever?” “It’s per- 
fectly dreadful!’ were some of the exclamations 
which Bessie’s announcement called out. Indeed 
the sudden coming of a hawk into a dove’s nest 
would not cause a greater flutter than the reported 
coming of this unknown girl from Boston caused 
among the doves of St. Agatha’s. It lasted till 
study-hour had begun; and when the nine-o’clock 
bell struck and the girls met and mingled on their 
way to their rooms, each one of the earlier group 
became a bearer of the tidings, until every one of 
the forty girls had heard the surprising news, and 
thought of nothing else till dreams and sleep had 
come in place of it. 


# 


II. - 


THE dining-room of St. Agatha’s was in the 
basement. It was a long, narrow room, with five 
tables placed crosswise to the length of it; and at 
each table were seats for eight girls, presided 
over by one of the Sisters. 
end next the door sat the Mother Superior; and 
to be appointed to a seat at that table was re- 
garded as an honor, indeed, but an honor to be 
rather dreaded than otherwise. The girls agreed 
among themselves that she was wise and kind, 
and gentle in her ways, — but then she was the 
supreme authority and the arbiter of their school- 
girl destinies, and there was a dignity in her man- 
ner and (they said) an awful calmness in her eyes 
which made them fear while they respected and 
admired her. 

_When the bell rang for tea the next evening, 
the girls went downstairs laughing and chattering 
as usual, and filed to their places at the different 
tables; and after a moment’s silence while grace 
was being said, the chatter of busy tongues went 
on, and bread and butter and jam and tea kept 
disappearing in the midst of it. 

But all of a sudden the voices ceased, or 
changed to subdued undertones, and by a tele- 
graphic code, known only to girls, every one in 
the room knew that a stranger was at the head 
table; and in the same mysterious way every girl 
had told every other that the stranger was the 
new scholar of whom they had been talking the 
day before. 

She was rather small and slight in figure, and 
was about eighteen years old; and while she 
could not be called pretty, all who were seated so 
as to see her had settled it at once that she had 
“a sweet face.’? Her eyes were hazel, and her 
brown hair was gathered in a simple knot behind 
a small and well-shaped head; and though her 
face seemed pale and somewhat sad, no doubt the 
plain black dress and the sense of being alone 
among strangers would partly account for it. 

The chattering soon began again, with little 
breaks of laughter at some school-girl joke; until 
tea had ended and the bell at the head table had 
tinkled for “silence,” and the calm, even tones 
of the Mother Superior were heard in the room. 

‘¢ Young ladies,” she said, “we have a new 
inmate of our home. I take this occasion to 
present to you your new companion, Nellie 
Adams; and I hope that she will find pleasant 
friends among the girls of St. Agatha’s. As you 
are all strangers to her now, I have asked Leonora 
Arthurs to make you better known to one another.” 
She touched the bell again, and the girls rose and 
went upstairs, some to the schoolroom and some 
to the library, while the girls of the head table 
and a few others gathered about Leonora (our 
friend “ Nonie’’), and were introduced by name 
to the new arrival. 

There was certainly nothing alarming in her 
appearance so far. She had a soft, pleasant 
voice and gentle manner as she greeted each in 
turn; and to the half pity implied in the remarks 
of some of the girls that she had had to come to 
school, she had replied so pleasantly, saying that 
she was sure she should be very happy there, that 
those girls who had only thought of school as a 
temporary jail began to wonder if they had been 
mistaken, 

“Tt was so nice to see so many girls together, 
and to hear you all talking and laughing; and I 
was so hungry after my journey —I got here only 
just before tea—that I thought I never tasted 
such delicious bread and butter before.’’ 

And then they all went up to the schoolroom, 
and other girls joined them, and they talked of 
lessons and classes, and of how “awful strict?’ 
Sister Mary was, and how Sister Eunice was 
“splendid”? and ‘awfully jolly; and then the 
study-bell rang and the different groups broke 
up; and Nellie, not yet being assigned to her 
classes and duties, went away to.the library till’ 
the study-hour should be over. 

Without any fault of hers that study-hour was 
ruined for the girls who had been talking with 
her. It had been just such talk as they would 
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have had with any new scholar; but each girl as 
she bent over her books remembered that this 
new girl was the Unitarian from the Boston “hot- 
bed” of dreadful somethings-or-other, and felt 
conscience-smitten that she had not been on her 
guard. And yet ‘‘the girl from Boston” was so 
agreeable, and said such pleasant things, and was 
so frank and friendly in her ways that they 
found themselves thinking of the fair face and 
gentle voice of the heretic stranger, when the 
ought to have been busy with algebra and history 
and geography. 

Evening prayer was said in the schoolroom, 
conducted by the Sister in charge; and as soon 
as it was over and bedtime had come, Virginia 
Cunningham found that she had a room-mate. 
The bedrooms were arranged for two in each 
room, and until now one bed in Virginia’s room 
had been unoccupied. It had been, indeed, one 
of the excitements about “the new girl,’’ where 
she would be put; Bessie Martin declaring that 
as a matter of course so dangerous a girl would 
have a room by herself. But now that question 
was settled, for the Mother Superior had sent 
word that Nellie was to share Virginia’s room. 
There was not a little surprise at the announce- 
ment ; but it was nothing to the surprise which 
came to the fair young Southerner when, after a 
hurried undressing and a brief prayer, made all 
the briefer because of the feeling that the sup- 
posed infidel was watching her, she got into bed 
and looking out, saw Nellie quietly reading — 
what ? Could it be the New Testament ? It 
certainly looked like one; and then—was she 
dreaming, or did Nellie really kneel down by 
her own bed and pray? 

“Tt just took my breath away,” said Virginia, 
when telling it to some of the girls next morning; 
“and I looked at the book when I was dressing, 
and it really was the New Testament!” 

“Well, I never!’’ exclaimed one of her 
listeners, 

“TI guess she thought she had to,” said Bessie 
Martin, mindful of her father’s warning; ‘‘ some 
of the Sisters must have told her.”’ 

‘“No,” said Virginia; “I was so surprised, 
that when she got up from her knees, I said, ‘ Do 
you say your prayers too, Nellie?’ And she 
said, so quiet-like, ‘ Always, I hope; but specially 
every night and morning. Mother taught me when 
I was a wee girl, and we used always to pray to- 
gether till she—till she went away;’ and then, 
girls, her voice trembled, and I just turned away 
my head and cried myself to sleep in the dark, 
just thinking of how lonely she must feel now, 
and how thankless and wicked I was myself.”? _ 

The girls looked away from Virginia to one 
another, and it was plain that a doubt of some sort 
was arising in their minds. “Maybe, Nonie,” 
said one, “you were mistaken, and she is n’t a 
Unitarian at all?’’ 

“Oh, no,” replied Nonie; ‘‘there’s no mis- 
take about it. But I declare I’m all mixed up, 
and I think it’s queerer than ever.” 


Ii. 

THE week went by, and Nellie had fitted easily 
into the ways of St. Agatha’s. She was bright 
and quick at her studies, and stood well in her 
classes, and so had gained the respect which is 
always given to a workman who knows how to 
use his tools; but, more than all else, she had won 
the love and good-will of every girl in the school. 
More than one girl, slower and duller than others 
and ready to despair over some problem in arith- 
metic or algebra that would n’t come right, would 
feel a soft cheek touch hers as Nellie’s head bent 
beside her, — and in a few minutes light would 
come out of the darkness, and a happy girl would 
shut the book and think that life was still worth 
living; and when some other had not had 
any letters from home, and was homesick and 
miserable in thinking that they had forgotten her, 
— how she would listen as the gentle voice made 
kind excuses and was sure it would all be ex- 
plained, until the tears were wiped away and the 
home-love was shining again around her, and be- 
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fore that first week was over, the younger girls — 
“the little tads,” as the older girls called them — 
did not think that any of their little plans for fun 
were complete until Nellie had been called into 
council. Noone knew just how it came about, 
but everything seemed brighter and sunnier when 
she came in; and it was whispered that even the 
Mother Superior had been heard to say one day 
that “ Our little Nellie is our sunbeam.” 

But Nellie herself was unconscious of it all. 
It was only a loving heart that went out in love 
and help to every one in trouble, and was always 
happiest in sharing in the pleasures of others. 
Sunbeams never think about themselves, — they 
only light up dark corners, and chase away the 
shadows from our hearts, and bring cheer and 
good-will, and seem to. shine for very love of the 
light which God gives them. Of course she had 
her special friends, and Nonie and Virginia were 
numbered among them; and on the first Sunday 
afternoon after her arrival the three girls were sit- 
ting together. 

“Tt ’s awful prosy,’’ said Nonie, who had been 
reading the “Lives of the Saints” for the last 
half hour, and now closed it with a sigh, — ‘it’s 
awful prosy !”’ 

“ Awful,” assented Virginia, not meaning the 
book, but as her opinion of things in general on 
a Sunday afternoon. 

“ What is prosy, Nonie?” asked Nellie, looking 
up from the book she was reading. 

“ Oh, everything, — saints, and meditations, and 
their praying for hours on stone floors, and fasting, 
and things! It must be awful hard to get to 
heaven!” 

‘¢ Poor souls!’’ said Nellie, with real pity in 
her voice. ‘They did make it hard; but it 
wasn’t God’s fault. He made the way so 
bright and happy through the fields and flowers, 
and they went instead by dark and sad ways 
underground. I think they were sincere, but 
they were so dreadfully mistaken, and they made 
i so dreadful for themselves and everybody 
else:? 

Both girls looked at her in surprise. ‘‘ You 
think,” said Virginia, “that it’s easy to go to 
heaven ?” 

“Far easier than to go the other way,” replied 
Nellie, thoughtfully. “The way of sin and wrone 
is a very miserable, wretched way, and it brings 
nothing but sorrow and recret at every step of it; 
and no one ever tried to be kind and good without 
finding that it was the best and happiest way.” 

“ But,” said Nonie, doubtfully, ‘ Christians, 
real good people who believe the Bible, have lots 
of trouble, and —” She stopped and colored up, 
for she suddenly remembered that Nellie had not 
been brought up among those whom she accounted 
as “regular Christians.” 

But Nellie did not seem to notice her hesi- 
tation. ‘ Yes,” she replied, ‘‘ Christians have 
troubles like other people, but there is always 
comfort in their hearts and light on the road. 
It is just as it was with Jesus; he had troubles, 
too, but his Father was always with him, and he 
was so busy in helping the poor souls who had 
no friend that he never seemed to think about 
his own.” 

They were silent for a while. Then Virginia 
said, with a puzzled look in her blue eyes, “Is 
religion just being kind to people?” 

*.I think, dear,” replied Nellie, “that religion 


is the trying to be like Jesus; and he was always 


kind, — he loved people so much that he died for 
them, and Saint John says that ‘we ought also to 
lay down our lives for the brethren,’” 

“T didn’t know,” said Nonie, wonderinely, 
“that you believed in Jesus!” 

“Perhaps,’’ answered Nellie, smiling, — ‘ per- 
haps I don’t believe what your minister thinks 
about him. I believe that God sent him to tell 
us about our Father, and to show us how to live 
and what we ought to do; and every one who 
believes what he told us, and who tries to live in 
that good way, is believing in Jesus, and will 


_ come at last to our Father’s home.” 


“Do you think that’s really so ?’’ exclaimed 
Virginia, her whole face lighted up with a new 


desire. ‘‘ Why, that would make religion lovely !” 

“Yes,” said Nellie, ‘‘ it’s really so, because 
Jesus himself tells us. He says that the way to 
eternal life is to follow him; and in his picture of 
the great Judgment Day, it is the kind people 
who are put on the right hand, and the cruel and 
selfish people who are put on the left; and from 
the day that he began to teach to the day he died 


-on the eross, be made love and kindness his re- 


ligion.’? She paused a moment, and then said 
gently, ‘‘ Have n’t you read all that in the Gos- 
pel, dear?” 

“T—TJ never thought that the Gospel was so 
—so real,” said Virginia, blushing a little; 
“the people never seemed like real people, and 
you make it seem asif it were just here and Jesus 
could talk to us!” 

Nonie had been listening intently and looking 
from one to the other, and she now broke in. 

“That ’s better than saints and old cells, and 
wearing the skin off your knees on the stones!” 
she said emphatically. “I like Jesus’ religion 
better.” 

‘¢T think,” said Nellie, “that there are more 
saints to-day than there ever were in the old 
times, and better saints too. I know,” she said, — 
and her voice fell, and tears came in her eyes, — 
“T know that my dear mother was a saint; and 
when father was killed in battle, and she was left 
alone with only me, she hid her sorrow in her 
heart, and only seemed to think of how she might 
lighten the sorrows of others.” 

As she spoke, some of the girls in the reom 
below began to sing, and the words and music 


teats 


were distinctly audible,— 
“Nearer, my God, to thee.’’ 


The three girls were silent till the music ceased ; 
and then Virginia said, ‘‘ That is just what you 
mean, Nellie; isn’t it ?” 

“ Yes,” said Nellie ; 
hymn.” 


“that is a Unitarian 


IV. 
[Extract from a Letter of Bessie Martin to her Mother.| 


‘* WHEN we heard that she was coming we were all 
scared to death, and I was the worst frightened of all. But 
she is just as sweet and good as she can be, and every- 
body loves her. And one day when I was sick and had 
to stay in bed, she came up to my room and sat there 
and stroked my hair till I fell asleep, and when I woke 
up she was sitting there still and smiling at me. I just 
love her! —and it was a half holiday too, and all the 
girls were gone for a walk into the country, ... and 
Sister Eunice says that we are all different since Nellie 
came; and I guess that’s so, for you can’t help seeing 
how nice it would be to be like her.” 


It was just before the Christmas holidays 
began, and several of the girls were together 
one evening in the schoolroom, some sitting on the 
desks and others standing close by, just as they 
had been together in the same way the evening 


. before Nellie came. 


“Do you remember, Nonie, that. first evening 
when you told us she was coming to St. 
Agatha’s ?” 

“Yes,” said Nonie; “and I remember what 
ninnies we all were!” 

“You called her a hot-bed or something, 
Virginia!” laughed another. 

“‘T did n’t,’’ said Virginia, indignantly. “I 
said Boston was a hot-bed.” 

* Well,” said Bessie Martin, “if all the people 
in Boston are like Nellie, I wish there were lots 
of hot-beds.” 

“T tell you what it is, girls,’’ said Nonie; “we 
did n’t know what we were talking about. I 
don’t know what Boston has to do with it; but I 
know that one girl from Boston has taught me 
that Love is the best religion, and that all good 
people everywhere belong to one another.” 

“‘T ll never think that way about Unitarians 
again,’’ said another of the group. ‘‘ Fancy 
being afraid of our Nellie!” 

There was a general laugh at this, and then 
Nonie brought them back to the subject with 
which they had started. “Then it’s all settled, 
girls, and it’s to be a gold cross, engraved with 
‘From the girls of St. Agatha’s’ ?” 


“Yes,” said Virginia, ‘‘every girl in the school 
has given her share; and it’s to be a Christmas 
surprise to her the day we break up for the 
holidays.” 

And it was a surprise. For the night before 
the break-up all the girls came together in the 
schoolroom; and Nonie made a little speech 
from the teacher’s desk, and called the wonder- 
ing Nellie up to her; and then Virginia put the 
ribbon with the gold cross around her neck and 
kissed her, and all the girls clapped their hands. 
And the friend they loved and honored tried to 
thank them, but broke down halfway and could n’t 
speak for tears, — and they all had a very happy 
time. 

And though years have come and gone, Nellie 
still wears that cross; and though she and those. 
who gave it are now far apart on different life- 
roads of their own, she knows even better now 
than she did then that Love is all in all, and 
that she will one day be aggin with the girls of 
St. Agatha’s. : 


Note By tHE Epiror.— We shall be sorry 
if this beautiful story — contributed to our paper 
by an Episcopal clereyman — makes any of our 
girl-readers think more highly of themselves than 
they ought to think. Jt was because Nellie Adams 
was a true Christian, a loving disciple of Jesus, 
that she won the love of her schoolmates, and 
caused them to think in a new way about reli- 
gion and about Unitarians. Let us, dear readers, 
try to be like her; strive to make everybody 
happy, and thus show forth “the holy doctrines 
we profess.” ¢ 


PRINCESS RAINDROP. 
BY KATE WHITING. 


aH, dear!” 

A little face flattened against 
the window-pane, and the patter of 
rain without. 

Ruth wanted to go and pick 
She had planned it all the day before, 
but, alas! the first sound that greeted her little 
ears when she hopped out of bed was the drip, 
drip, drip of the summer rain. 

No violets that day. Ruth’s wee face was 
covered with a cloud of disappointment, and her 
dimples were so frightened that they ran away 
and hid altogether. 

Mamma was busy that morning, and had little 
time to answer that never-ceasing rainy-day 
question, “ What can I do?” 

In vain she suggested Ruth’s paint-box, her 
new book, and Rosa. Ruth did not want to 
paint ; the new book was not interesting; and 
Rosa had torn her best dress, and persisted in 
smiling on cheerfully and happily in her con- 
tented, doll-like way, in spite of the misery of 
her mother. 

Ruth wandered’ aimlessly about the house, 
pausing at last before the sitting-room window 
to utter that tearful ‘‘ Oh, dear!’ that began 
the story. 

Tap, tap, tap, knocked the rain on the window- 
pane. 

“T declare,” sighed Ruth, “it sounds as if 
some one wanted to come in. Now J want to 
go out. Oh, those dear violets!” Here came a 
little sob; and then Ruth chanted impatiently 
that verse we have all of us said a good many 
times. 


violets. 


‘Rain, rain, go away ; 
Come again another day.”’ 


She had hardly reached the last word when the 
fairy fingers tapped on the glass again, and a 
tiny voice, quite as tearful as Ruth’s own, mur- 
mured sadly. 
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“Don’t say that; I want to stay and see you. 
You make me cry, Ruth.” 

“Where are you? Who are you? What do 
you mean?” cried Ruth, looking all about the 
room in amazement. 

“Here I am. I am Princess Raindrop,” an- 
swered the tearful voice. ‘‘I don’t want to go 
away; I want to stay and see you. Open the 
window, Ruth!” 

The little girl gazed through the window, her 
eyes open wide with wonder, for there outside 
on the sill was perched the daintiest wee creature 
you can imagine. 

She was no larger than Rosa, and she seemed 
as light and delicate as air. Her dress looked 
soft and misty, and her hair was caught up with 
what seemed to be strings of pearls, but Ruth 
saw that they were really raindrops. These rain 
pearls were also twined about her neck and arms, 
and formed the girdle of her mistlike gown. The 
gown itself was embroidered with them. 

Ruth held her breath when she saw this beau- 
tiful creature, and it was not until Princess Rain- 
drop had tapped on the window again that Ruth 
slowly opened it. 

“You have decided that you do not wish me 
to go away?” asked the little lady, half smiling, 
and ceasing to weep. ‘‘I am sorry you did not 
want me, but your friends the violets have been 
praying for me the whole week; and then I cried, 
and Father Sun let me come down to help them, 
and I felt glad again. But it always makes me 
feel so unhappy to see a little child looking sadly 
out of the window telling me to goaway. I don’t 
want you to dislike me. It makes me cry, and I 
do not like to ery so much.”’ 

The eyes of the princess were filling with tears 
again, and poor Ruth was much distressed. 

“Oh, don’t cry now!” she said, her own eyes 
filling too. “I did not mean to hurt your feel- 
ings; I didn’t know the violets wanted you, and 
I never knew you had anything to do with the 
rain. I never heard of you; but I wish you 
would come in.” 

“No, I thank you,” said Raindrop, smiling 
again. “I1’ll stay where I am, for I am sprinkling 
your pansy-bed, — see?” and she playfully shook 
her tiny fingers, and a shower of raindrops fell on 
Ruth’s face. : 

“Oh! is that the way you make it rain ?” ex- 
claimed the astonished little girl. “But how do 
you sprinkle all the earth at once?” 

“ Oh,” laughed Raindrop, “I cannot do it all. 
I give my orders, and all my little rain-servants 
up in the clouds shake their fingers until Father 
Sun and I think that the thirsty earth-has had 
enough. I myself come down and visit my pet 
blossoms, and sprinkle the flowers that need it 
most; ’’ and she shook her hand over the pansy- 
bed again. 

Ruth’s conscience gave her a prick as she 
looked down on the grateful, upturned faces of 
her flowers, and remembered that she had not 
watered them for several days. 

‘*T won’t forget them again,” she promised her 
conscience, and then she turned to Raindrop. 

“ Are you really a princess?” asked the little 
girl, 

“Yes,” answered Raindrop, smiling. “We 
are really princesses, Dewdrop and I; we are 
the daughters of King Sol, — the sun, you know. 
Our father built us a castle among the clouds, 
and named us for the rain and the dew, of which 
he gave us charge. Dewdrop has more to do 
than I, but my work is harder, for I often have 
to go with my brother, Prince Wind. Wind is so 
gentle and soft sometimes that you call him Breeze 


and Zephyr, and such. sweet names, and then 
people love to have him about; -he plays among 
the leaves and whispers softly to the flowers, and 
they all love him. But, alas! poor Prince Wind 
has a dreadful temper, and if it is once aroused, 
he tears through the trees and over the earth, and 
he blows my poor little rain sprites about; and 
we all get frightened and wring our hands and ery 
so hard that we cannot stop; and then we make 
floods and freshets and such are things, before 
we can become peaceful again.’ 

“Poor Raindrop, how it must make you feel ! 1” 
said sympathetic little Ruth. 

“Oh, yes,’’ sobbed the tiny princess, quite over- 
come by the thought; “but there —I must n’t 
cry any more. Besides, I think your flowers are 
freshened up enough by this time.” 

“Oh, don’t go!” cried the little girl in alarm. 

“Why, I thought you wanted me to go,” said 
Raindrop, mischievously. 

“Oh, I don’t now,” answered Ruth, with a 
blush. ‘ Besides, I want to hear about Princess 
Dewdrop.”’ 

‘““Ah, Dewdrop is very beautiful,’’ said the 
princess, clasping her tiny hands. ‘‘ She is mach 
more beautiful than I.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe she can be, 
Ruth, under her breath. 

“Don’t you?” asked the princess, smiling. 
“ Well, she is. Dewdrop hardly ever cries. Her 
face is as bright as sunshine, and her hair spar- 
kles with diamond-drops, and.dew-diamonds are 
everywhere about her. Every night she visits 
the earth, and bathes the faces of all the flowers, 
and freshens up the grass and leaves, and sprinkles 
her diamonds on the cobwebs (which are the fairy’s 
lace, you know); and in the morning she comes 
back beautiful and happy. No wonder she does, 
for you all say to one another, ‘ How beautifully 
the dew glistens on the grass and flowers!’ 


” 


exclaimed 


“Dewdrop is always glad.”’ 


“And are you sad?” asked Ruth, shyly. 
“ What makes you ‘so, dear Princess?” 

“Do you really want to know?” asked Rain- 
drop. “Then I will tell you. When the flowers 
grow thirsty and warm and want a bath, and the 
earth is parched and hot, and the trees toss rest- 
lessly in a fever, I long to go down and comfort 
them. But when I go, whee greeting do I re- 
ceive? The flowers and the trees and the earth 
give me a welcome, to be sure; and some cheer- 
ful mother blesses the rainy day, and sits down to 
her sewing; and the farmer breathes a thanks- 
giving. I feel happy at first, and then I look up 
to see a little girl flattening her face against the 
window-pane, and erying because she cannot pick 
violets. She won’t be comforted ; she bothers her 
mother, and throws aside her book, and puts her 
doll in the corner because poor Rosa prefers to be 
cheerful. It is such things that make me un- 
happy, little Ruth. After I go away you say, 
‘How fresh the world looks!’ but you complain 
about me while I am here.’’ 

“ Oh, dear,” cried poor Ruth, the tears spring- 
ing to her big eyes, “is it I who have made all 
your unhappiness ? ”’ 

“Not you alone, dear, but all the little boys 
and girls in the world who mourn over a rainy 
day.” 

“ And can I make you happier by being cheer- 
ful?” asked Ruth, sadly. 

“Yes, dear child; wipe away the tears from 
those pretty eyes, and smile for me before I go. 
If you want to make me happier, and please the 
great Father of us all, learn to make sunshine 
for yourself when there is none this side of the 
clouds.’’ 


“But how can I do it? Please teil me.” 

“ My dear, it is this, — be contented with what 
you have; do not always be wishing for what is 
not, and try to do what will make those about 
you really happy.” 

Just then the clouds overhead lifted and began 


to drift away, and finally a ray of sunshine fell _ 


on the window-sill. 

“ Ah! I must leave you now, Ruth. Father Sun 
thinks I have stayed long enough, and has sent 
this messenger to tell me so. There is the rain- 
bow too.”’ 

“Why, do you go home on the rainbow?” 
asked Ruth, in surprise. 

‘Then tell me about the pot of gold at the 
rainbow’s end, and where the snow comes from, 
and — ” 

“Not now, my dear,’’ laughed Princess Rain- 
drop; “another time perhaps. Good-by ;’’ and 
with an airy wave of the hand she faded into 
the air, and nothing was left of the princess but 
some of her tears on the window-pane. 


“ Oh, Ruth, look at the rainbow before it fades 
away!” said Ruth’s mamma, hurrying into the 
room, She found. her little girl seated by the 
open window, with Rosa in her arms. 

‘¢T am looking at it, Mother dear,” said Ruth, 
with asmile. “I am not sorry it rained now; and, 
Mother, I guess I will play with Rosa, and I can 
get my violets to-morrow.’’ 


THE BISHOP AND THE PEASANT 
BOY. 


(See picture on opposite page.) 


~ WILLIAM oF WYKEHAM, the “ Good Bishop ” 
as he was called, lived in the old city of Win- 
chester, England, in the fourteenth century. One 
hot summer’s day, as the bishop was passing 
through the cathedral, carrying in his hands some 
designs for remodelling the noble edifice, he came 
upon a peasant boy who had fallen asleep near 
one of the great pillars. Touching the lad 
gently on the shoulder, he said to him, “Do not 
fear me. Who art thou? Come into the cool 
shade, and tell me thy story.’’? So little Stephen 
—for that was the boy’s name —told how he 
had journeyed many weary miles in order to offer 
his services as a workman on the famous cathe- 
dral. His good father, he said, had taught him 
to work; and he added, ‘‘If I am not clever 
enough now to be your workman, I will go on 
learning and learning until I am clever enough. 
One can always learn, you know.’’ The bishop 
was greatly pleased by the boy’s simple manner, 
his courage, and his enthusiasm. 
me,” he said. Then he led him over the cathe- 
dral, and showed him the designs of the altera- 
tions*he had planned. Child though he was, 
Stephen seemed to realize the grandeur of the 
bishop’s intentions, All this time, however, 
Stephen had not once surmised that it was the 
Good Bishop himself with whom he was talking. 
But now William of Wykeham made himself 
known to the child, praised him for his bravery 
in coming so far, and for his love of the noble art 
of building. ‘Thou shalt. show what thy skill 
is,’’ he added, ‘‘and thou shalt become William 
of Wykeham’s workman and his friend.” And 
the story says that Stephen worked for ten years 
in the cathedral, until the Good Bishop died. It 
is thought by some that the beautiful chapel in 
the Winchester Cathedral in which the bishop 


was buried was designed and built by this peasant — 
workman whom he had so graciously befriended. 
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®Our Letter-Box. 


Our Letter-Box needs replenishing. Cannot 
some of our young readers find time to tell us of 
their little fairs, the work of their clubs, or other 
things which they find to be pleasant and helpful ? 
We have had fewer letters this year than usual. 
We also need more puzzles. The geographical 
puzzle in No. 12 was well done. 


ENIGMA XLIII. 


Tam sae esc of nine letters. 
My 5, 6, 2, 3, is a piece of money. 
My 1, 4, 7, is something we write with. 
My 8 is a vowel. 
My 9 is a consonant. 
My whole is one of W. P. Allen’s books. 
Carrip Hartt. 


ENIGMA XLIV. 


I am composed of eight letters. 
My 7, 5, 6, is a kind of mineral. 
My 1, 4, 6, 7, is to remind. 

My 8, 3, 2, is a kind of dried grass. 
My 4, 3, 7, 4, 8, is a kind of song. 
My whole is a fragrant flower. 


ENIGMA XLV. 


I am composed of twenty letters. 
My 4, 6, 3, 20, is a bird. 
My 10, 17, 12, 13, 14, is repose. 
My 5, 7, 8, 9, is to roar. 
My 11, 18, 13, 14, is to lament. 
My 11, 1, 2, 3, is to grow small. 
My 11, 19, 15, 14, is an insect. 
My 16, 17, 19, 2, is a family, or race. 
My whole is an old saying. 
M. D. M. 


ENIGMA’ XLVI. 


I am composed of thirteen letters. 
My 11, 12, 3, 10, is a small cube to play with. 
My 11, 12, 13, 6, is an instrument for telling time. 
My 1, 2, 10, 12, 11, is a poem by Virgil. 
My 4, 7, 8, 10, is a priest’s cloak. 
My 5, 6, 9, 4, is tenacious earth. 
My whole is a complete circle of sciences. 
M. D. M. 


ENIGMA XLVIL. 


I am composed of thirty-three letters. 

My 29, 24, 22, 9, 4, is a part of the arm. 

My 4, 5, 15, 26, is a kind of bird. 

My 14, 25, 30, 31, 32, 33, is empty. 

My 12, 25, 19, 21, 18, is a domestic animal. 

My 17, 18, 7, 8, is the fourth of a bushel. 

My 29, a 24, is a water-snake. 

My 2, 3, 10, 1, is to handle. 

My 2 9 16, 11, is one who entertains. 

My 29, 20, 25, 28, is to keep afloat. 

My 27, 9, 10, 28, is a foolish clown, 

My whole is a poem and the author’s name. 
M. D. M. 


ENIGMA XLVIII. 


I am composed of fifty-four letters. 

My 53, 38, 49, 82, 49, was a law-giver. 

My 39, 18, 33, 85, 25, was king of Israel. 

My 483, 49, 10, 47, 2, 23, was Jacob’s name. 

My 18, 22, 49, 18, 42, 5, 58, was David’s son. 

My 19, 12, 21, 28, 29, 86, was Jacob’s oldest son. 

My 4, 8, 18, 11, built an ark. 

My 17, 49, 18, 11, 24, 14, was a beautiful queen. 

My 39, 18, 52, 31, 34, 30, went into the lion’s den. 

My 13, 16, 41, 25, 36, 46, 37, 50, was thrown into 
the fiery furnace. 

My 40, 27, 3, 11, 44, 1, Jacob built and named. 

My 49, 50, 48, 20, 53, 38, 52, was a wise king. 


My 1, 54, 45, 51, 15, 2, was a priest. 

My 26, 28, 9, 6, 11, is a young man. 

My 7 is a vowel and consonant. 

My whole Jesus said to his disciples at the last 
supper. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


43, What did Jesus say to Peter as he began to 
sink when walking on the water ? 

44, Where shall we find a beautiful definition of 
faith ? 

45. What does James say about faith without 
works ? 

46. What woman did Jesus commend because 
her faith was great? 

47. What had she asked Jesus to do ? 

48. What is greater than faith 4 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 12. 


Enigma XLI. An Old-Fashioned Girl. 
Enigma XLII. Constant occupation prevents 
temptation, 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


Amelia Whitney, Charles. Blue. 

May Prescott. Ann. Lookout. 
Christmas. Florence. Amelia. 
White hood. Elmira. Grand. 
Sable. Heron. Niagara. 
Red Canton. Goose. American. 
Clear. Turkey. Red. 
Chilli. Orange. White. 
Saddle. Race. Amelia. | 
Shetland. Henry. Farewell. 
Steppes. Baker. Farewell. 
Racket. Blocks. Silver. 
Henry. Lost. Jamaica. 
James. Henry. Newfoundland. 
George. Janies. Pearl. 
Tom. Florence. Castle. 


For Voungest Weavers. 


HOW 


SHE FOUND THE BABY. 
BY AUNT MYRTLE. 


me|N the bank of a_ beautiful 
river, with trees back of it 
and a clear spring at one 
side, stood a group of white 
tents. A, grassy bank 
sloped down to the pebbly 
beach; and a little white boat, the ‘* Baby 
Brena named after the camp baby and 
belonging to the camp baby’s big: sister, 
swung at its mooring from an old willow. 
Farther down the river and drawn up on 
the beach was the big boat, in which the 
campers went on picnics and to the village 
for letters and provisions. Over the tents 
waved the Stars and Stripes, and in the 
tents lived three jolly families, — the Whites, 
the Halls, and, last but not least, the 
Browns; for they were the heart and soul 
of the whole thing. Mr. Brown had 
planned it all; and who but Mrs. Brown 
would have taken an eight-months old 
baby camping? And who but Mrs. Brown 
would let fourteen-year-old Molly row up 
and down the river where she pleased, 
alone? 
« One morning everybody was away but 
Mrs. Brown and Baby and Molly. Mrs. 


Brown stayed at home on account of a 


headache ; and Molly stayed to take care 
of Baby. The others had taken the big 
boat and gone five or six miles up the river 
fishing. Mrs. Brown came to the door of 
the tent and said, ‘* Molly, I am going to 
lie down for a little while, and see if I 
cannot get rid of this headache; you give 
Baby her nap, and put a little more coal 
in the stove, and then you may read till 
Baby wakes. And, Molly, be swre that the 
boat is fastened tight, and that Baby cannot 
get out of it.” And with these words 
Mrs. Brown carefully drew the tent flaps 
together, and settled herself comfortably 
on the bed. ; 

Every morning Baby Brown took her nap 
in the little boat, for nowhere else would 
she sleep so long or so sweetly ; and truly, 
as the little boat rocked on the water it 
was an almost ideal cradle. And so Molly, 
who was very fond of reading, and in the 
middle of a very exciting book, quickly 
put, Baby in the boat, gave a hasty little 
jerk at the rope, ran to fix the fire, took 
her book under her arm, and casting a re- 
gretful glance at a small island which lay a 
little below the camp, and where she gen- 
erally read, settled herself behind a big tree 
where she could hear the baby if it cried. 
The book was intensely interesting, and 
in a few minutes Molly was oblivious to 
everything outside of it. 

Drowsy Baby, left to her own devices, 
and lulled by the soft rocking of the boat, 
soon fell asleep. 

Then the boat as usual gently but per- 
sistently tugged at the rope, but not as 
usual did the knot by which it was fastened 
remain secure, but gradually loosened until 
the end of the rope finally dropped with a 
soft splash into the water, and the boat 
with the sleeping baby softly floated down 
the stream. 

About an hour afterwards Molly closed 
her book with a long sigh, shook herself, 
drew out her little Swiss watch, and saw 
with a start how late it was. With a little 
pang of remorse she quickly glanced around 
the tree to see if the baby was safe. Terri- 
fied, she saw that the boat was not there. 
She ran down to the beach and looked fran- 
tically up and down the river; wild with 
fright, she rushed up the bank and into the 
tent, and shaking her sleeping mother by 
the shoulder fairly screamed, — 

“Mamma, Mamma! Baby’s gone! She’s 
gone! and I know she ’ll be drowned! Oh, 
Mamma, Mamma, what shall I do?” 

Mrs. Brown, startled out of a sound sleep, 
sat up, and with white lips exclaimed, — 

‘*Gone? Molly, what do you mean?” 

‘¢ The boat, Mamma, the boat!” sobbed 
Molly. ‘*‘ Baby was in it!” 

Mrs. Brown understood ; quickly she ran 
to the edge of the river and looked far up 
and down, but no boat was in ‘sight; she. 
turned away with a determined expression 
on her face. 
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** Molly,” she said, briefly, ‘‘I am going 
down the bank to see if I can find the 


boat; you can go over to Mr. Brooks’s for 


help.” 

And before terror-stricken Molly could 
say a word, her mother was gone. 

As Molly turned to go to Mr. Brooks’s 
an idea suddenly seized her; it was over 
two miles to Mr. Brooks’s, and another mile 
and a half to the place where they kept 
their boat. Three or four miles down the 
river she had seen, a day or two ago, a 
little row-boat drawn up on the shore in the 
long grass. The river curved around in a 
more than half circle, so that if she went 
straight across without following the shore, 
it was scarcely two miles. She was a strong, 
well-grown girl, and it did not take her long 
to reach the boat. Panting, she threw her- 


_self down beside it for a moment. to rest, 


noticing as she did so that the oars were 
carefully tucked under the seats. In a 
minute she was up again, and with one 
push had launched the boat into the water, 
jumped in, seized the oars, pulled into the 
middle of the stream, and was looking 
eagerly up and down. 

The river flowed so slowly that it was 
quite impossible for Baby’s boat to have 
come so far; and besides, the river turned 
and twisted so that it was almost sure to 
have run ashore somewhere. So Molly 
turned her boat’s prow up the stream, and 
eagerly scanned the shores as she passed 
them. How her heart beat when she rounded 
the curves, and how anxiously she looked 
at the rapidly passing banks! Poor Molly! 
she came nearer and nearer home, and still 
no little boat. A terrible fear took posses- 
sion of her. Had the boat overturned, and 
would she never see dear little Baby again? 
And it was her fault, just because she had 
been a little careless! She was sure she 
should never be happy again, never! And 
oh how could she go home to her mother 
without Baby? Already she could see their 
flag over the tops of the trees: She gave 
a great sob, and her head dropped on her 
oars as she rounded the last curve and came 
abreast of the island. 

Suddenly, just before her, Molly heard a 
little wail, “Mama, ma-ma-ma!” She lifted 
her head quickly and looked around, but 
she could not see anything; where could 
the sound come from? She listened breath- 
lessly ; again it came, “ Ma-ma-ma-ma, Ma- 
ma-ma!” Ah, now she knew. She bent to 
the oars with all her strength and quickly 
rounded the island, and there, just before 
her, was the ‘‘ Baby Brown.” 

“Oh, Baby, Baby! we might have guessed 
you would be there!” Molly murmured joy- 
fully, as she headed her boat for the shore. 
In a minute the boat touched the beach, 
and springing out Molly ran to where the 
other boat had landed ; and running into the 
water, regardless of clothing, she snatched 
Baby and covered her with kisses. ‘* Oh, 
you darling!” she sobbed; ‘‘sister will 


never, never do so again, never! 
Baby! won’t Mamma be happy?” 

Excitement had kept Molly from feeling 
at all tired; but now that it was all over 
poor worn-out Molly felt as if she could not 
row another stroke. 

Mrs. Brown had gone down the river 
until she felt sure that the boat was hidden 
in the long grass or behind some rock, and 
that she had passed it; and then she had 
turned and hurried back to camp to meet 
Mr. Brooks,— when, instead, she saw Molly 
and Baby just landing at the camp. She 
fairly flew down to the shore, crying, “ My 
Baby! my Baby!” and in another minute 
both Baby and Molly were clasped in their 
mother’s arms. 

“And just to think,” exclaimed Molly, 
“that she was right over there behind 
the island all the time, and we never 
knew it!” 


Oh, 


CHARLIE’S ILLNESS. 
BY M. A. HALEY. 


sy VHARLIE had a great number 
of presents on Christmas Day, 
and among them was a little 
silver bonbon-box from Aunt 
Mary. The box had Charlie’s 
initials on the cover, and was filled with 
tiny red and white candies. 

‘““You must not eat the candy,” said 
Mamma, ‘‘it might not agree with you; 
but you can shake the box, and play that it 
is a rattle or a little pill-box full of pills.” 

‘¢ Pills are what people eat when they are 
sick?” said Charlie. 

“Yes.” 

“When I am sick may I eat pills?” 

“Certainly.” And Mamma smiled; for 
although Charlie was only four years old, 
he had been ill often enough to know that 
pills did not taste good. 

Charlie knew the names of only two 
places, — Albany, where he lived in winter, 
and Altamont, where he spent his summers. 
He collected all his toys in one room, and 
said, — 

“T am going to play that this room is 
Albany and the next room is Altamont, and 
T shall keep my pill-box in Altamont.” 

Then he began to play with his train of 
cars. Suddenly he stopped and said, “Oh, 
I feel sick! I must go to Altamont.” 

He went to Altamont, and returned com- 
pletely cured., No matter what game he 
was playing, in the midst of it he would be 
seized with this attack, and feel obliged to 
drop everything and go to Altamont. 

His mamma was quite puzzled. She did 
not know whether he was really ill, or only 
playing a new game of his own invention. 
After a while she took her sewing into the 
Altamont room to see what would happen 
there. In a few moments Charlie came 
in very slowly, and said, — 

“I’m sick, Mamma, and have come to 
get a pill.” 
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Then he went to his silver box, took out 
one little candy, and bounded out of the 
room. 

His mother smiled; for she had told him 
to play that it was a pill-box, and when he 
asked if he might take pills when he was 
sick, she had given him permission, but she 
did not think that he meant the make- 
believe pills. She told him too much medi- 
cine was just as harmful as too much candy, 
and that he must not take any more pills. 


A NEW HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 


Trmorny Toprres 
Went on the ice; 

Timothy Topples 
Fell in a trice! 

Loud were the cries of him, 
Great were his fears, 
Swift from the eyes of him 

Down poured the tears! 
Doctor and plaister 

Came soon, and then 
Put Timothy Topples 

Together again. 


BE.A LITTLE SOLDIER. 

BY M. LOUISE FORD. 
CSAITTLE BETH was playing on 
Bt some rough boards, and got 

TA some of the splinters in the 

sss palm of her hand. She did not 

mind it that day, but the next morning the 
little hand was quite sore. 

Mamma said she must take a needle and 
get the splinters out; but it hurt so much 
that Beth drew back, her lips quivering and 
the tears almost ready to fall. 

Mamma told her about the brave soldiers 
who had to stand up nobly and fight, even 
though they knew they might be killed or 
terribly hurt, and then asked Beth if she 
would n’t be a brave little girl and let mam- 
ma help her; because if the splinters stayed 
there, they would make her hand very sore. 

Beth thought a minute, and then held 
out her hand bravely, saying, — 

‘It hurts, Mamma, but I’ll try to be a 
brave gitl;” and she stood very still while 
mamma tried to make the poor little hand 
all well, and only one big tear rolled down 
her cheek. That one wouldn’t be winked 
back. 

Was n’t she a brave little girl? Do you 
try to be a little soldier too when you have 
to bear pain? 


A SONG OF NESTLINGS. 


SrnG a song of nestlings 
Neath a sunny sky, — 
Four-and-twenty blackbirds 

Learning how to fly. 


When the lesson’s perfect, 
The fledglings off will go: 

Isn't that a sad, sad thing 
For parent:birds to know? 
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THE WORK OF THE LADIES’ COM- 


MISSION. 


Iv was a happy’ thought of the officers of the 
“Tadies’ Commission ” to celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of he formation of the Society by a 
social gathering in the parlor of the South Congrega- 
tional Church in the afternoon of January 19. The 
only address which was delivered on the occasion 
was a report from the President, Miss Martha H. 
Brooks, setting forth the nature of the Commission’s 
work, and some of the results of its twenty-five 
years of labor in sifting children’s books. The 
total number of books examined in the quarter of 
a century was 11,321, of which only 2,565 (in round 
numbers one fifth) were approved. These figures 
indicate both the high standard which the Commis- 
sion exacts of all applicants, and the undoubted fact 
that a vast number of children’s books have been 
published which were suitable neither for Unitarian 
Sunday-school libraries nor for homes where any 
reasonable care is taken in this important matter of 
what our children shall read. It is encouraging to 
learn that in the judgment of the Commission the 
poor books, though they may find ‘readers for a 
time, “soon die out;” and that the “saving rem- 
nant is certainly better to-day in absolute’ value 
than that of twenty years ago.” The question what 
are the best books in the mass of juvenile literature 
which comes every year from the publishing houses 
of England and the United States, will of course be 
differently answered by different persons. But we 
are sure that all intelligent and discriminating 
judges will agree with the Ladies’ Commission in 
commending books that show a true understanding 
of child-nature; that substitute parable for didactic 
moralizing; and above all, books that “strike the 
keynote of sympathy.” They will also heartily 
commend these ladies for their efforts to weed out 
all books that foster in the young self-consciousness, 
affectation, and self-conceit; and rejoice that they 
“refuse to be charmed by elaborate descriptions of 
personal beauty or household decorations,” and are 
“stolidly unmoved by both sensationalism and 
sentimentality.” 

We but voice the feeling of the great majority of 
our Sunday-school superintendents in thanking the 
Ladies’ Commission for the valuable assistance they 
have rendered our schools, in the way of protecting 
the children from the evil influence of trashy, en- 
ervating, and morally unsound books for the young. 
Our Unitarian Sunday School Society has ever been 
the willing and ready adjutant of the Commission in 
its field-labors. It has answered innumerable calls 
for copies of the Commission’s catalogues ; has in re- 
cent years tried to keep in its book-room sample 
copies of all books recommended by the Commis- 
sion, and by the annual purchase of the actual books 
read and approved by the ladies, helped the Com- 
mission to carry on its work with greater economy. 


AN EXCELLENT BOOK FOR BOYS. 


In the “New Senior at Andover,’! just pub- 
lished by D. Lothrop & Co., we have a story for 
boys that is in many ways a striking counterpart 
to “Tom Brown at Rugby.” Indeed, Phillips 
Academy, at Andover, has often been called the 
New England Rugby, while Dr. Taylor (the Dr. 
Tyler of the story) is not unfrequently spoken of 
as an American Dr. Arnold. School life at old 
Phillips is here depicted in a wholesomely realistic 
fashion, and the manly career of the “new senior ” 
is set forth so naturally, and yet so attractively, that 
he soon wins his own way to the reader’s heart as 


1 Tur New Sentor ar ANDOVER. 
Ward. Illustrated. D. Lothrop & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 


By Herbert D. 
Boston. Pp. 333, 


. schools. 


a genuine and not a conventional boy-hero. The 
writer of, these lines is an alumnus of Phillips 
Academy, and can speak with knowledge of Mr. 
Ward’s fidelity to fact. It is because such boys as 


_John Strong are to be found in every school and 


college that sooner or later a healthy public opinion 
gets the better of all meanness, slander, and un- 
manly bullying. We warmly commend this book 
to all our Sunday-school librarians, and to all parents 
who would put good and helpful books into the 
hands of their boys. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur February meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union was given to the discussion of the 
topic, “The Co-operation of Parents.’’ Rey. Grin- 
dall Reynolds, Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, made the leading address. 


At two of the recent meetings of the Monday 


Club of ministers in Boston, the Secretary of the’ 


Sunday School Society gave addresses on subjects 
connected with the work and needs of our Sunday- 
schools. 


Tur Committee of Outlook and Missions of the 
Sunday School Society has issued a circular-letter 
addressed to all Unitarian Conferences, Clubs, Wo- 
men’s Leagues, and Alliances, requesting them 
to consider and discuss at some of their meetings 
the work of the Sunday-school. 


Tur admirable paper read by Rev. W. H. Lyon, 
at the last annual meeting of the Sunday School 
Society, on “The Class a Parish and the Teacher a 
Minister,” has been reprinted by the Society in tract 
form for free distribution among our schools. The 
first edition of four thousand copies was exhausted 
early in February, in response to applications then 
received from over one hundred and fifty Sunday- 
Any reader of Every OrmEer Sunpay can 
have a sample copy (or more if needed) by address- 
ing the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


Tne Sunday-school of the Church of our Father, 
Portland, Oregon, is exceedingly prosperous under 
the charge of its new superintendent, Rev. Earl M. 
Wilbur, Dr. Eliot’s associate-pastor. Its member- 
ship, Jan. 1, 1891, was two hundred and seventeen, 
(not including the Bible classes), with twenty-four 
classes in the school. Between September and 
January one hundred and sixty-eight persons had 
visited the school. The superintendent’s Leaflet, 
New Year’s Letter, is a direct and earnest appeal to 
all the members of the congregation to take an 
active interest in the work of the school. Mr. Wilbur 
also has a word to say on the importance of the early 
formation of the habit of church-going on the part 
of the Sunday-school pupils. Teachers’ meetings 
are held in the church parlors on the second Thurs- 
day evening of each month. 


From the Year-book of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Denver, Colorado, we learn that the Sunday- 
school connected with that thriving church has had 
a prosperous year. Two hundred and twenty-six 
pupils are enrolled on the membership list, and there 
has been an average attendance of one hundred and 
sixty. There are fourteen classes including the 
Kindergarten, or Primary. Last September a scheme 
of graded lessons was adopted, and has since been 
in successful operation. A reserve corps of teachers 
has been formed. Teachers’ meetings are held be- 
fore the morning service, and at the close of the 
school-session when occasion requires. ‘The aims 
of the school are: (1) To teach the scholars the 
real facts of Biblical history ; (2) To cultivate a 
right understanding of modern religious thought; 
(3) To develop character, emphasize moral ideas, 
and upbuild pure, generous, and sincere natures and 
habits. Practical work supplements the teachings. 
Each class has some special work to do. Two 
classes maintain a fruit and flower mission among 
the sick and poor; another aids in educating an 
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Indian boy at the Montana School; others sew for 
the Foundlings’ Home or the children of the Free 
Kindergartens, ete. School parties are held four — 
times a year, and on Christmas, Easter, Flower, and — 
Harvest Sundays the children attend the church — 
services and sing carols.” Mr. Clifton E. Montague 
is the superintendent of the school. 


Unper the efficient superintendence of Dr. A. C. 
Getchell, the Sunday-school of the Church of the 
Unity in Worcester, Mass., is increasing in numbers 
and in interest. The school has just introduced — 
the Sunday School Service Book and Hymnal, and — 
is already feeling a quickening influence from the — 
services and songs. Its corps of instructors in- 
cludes some excellent teachers from the Worcester _ 
Public Schools and the Clark University. — ; 


Av Syracuse, N. Y., the Unitarian Sunday-school, 
Mr. Salem Hyde superintendent, is doing good 
work. The singing in this school is exceptionally — 
fine, largely the result of the labors of Mr. Barnes, 
its enthusiastic musical director. Rev. Mr. Calthrop 
teaches a large adult class. “4 


FOR EASTER. 


In addition to the Easter Service noticed in the — 
last number of our paper, the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society has issued a large-size leaflet of 
poetical selections for recitation. These can be — 
used in connection with the Easter Service or at — 
an Easter Sunday-school Concert. The leaflet — 
contains in all fourteen selections, three of which — 
are for the youngest pupils. The price is five cents 


a copy. 


CORNER STONES OF OUR FAITH. 


Rev, E. A. Horton has prepared a leaflet with — 
this title for the use of his Sunday-school (the — 
school of the Second Church in Boston). We copy — 
it below, and add the information that copies for 
the use of other schools may be obtained at-a 
merely nominal price by addressing the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


I. We believe that there is one Supreme Being, — 
Our Heavenly Father, to whom love, worship, and : 
obedience are due. 

II. We believe that Jesus, the Christ, shows to — 
us the way, the truth, and the life, by which the 
world shall build the kingdom of heayen. , 

III. We believe that man is of divine origin, as” 
yet imperfect, but immortal in nature and capable of 
endless development. ; 

IV. We believe that the Bible contains the truths _ 
of religion, which, when rightly known and prac- b 
tised, establish character, deepen devotion, and img 
part comfort. ; 

V. We believe that God, in whom we live and ‘ 
move and have our being, animates all existence, 
guiding and inspiring the universe. 

VI. We believe that our aim, like that of Jesus, 
should be to establish the Brotherhood of Man, 
uniting humanity in the ties of peace and good-will. 

VII. We believe that heaven is a condition of 
character; and that to realize it, we must repent of — 
wrong-doing, live unselfishly, and seek perfection. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunvay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-sch 
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